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For “ The Friend.” 
ALEXANDER HUMBOLDT ON 
NEGRO SLAVERY, 


The seventh volume of Humboldt’s Personal 
Narrative of his travels in Spanish America, 
which has recently appeared, is chiefly devoted 
to an examination of the statistics and geo- 
sraphy of Cuba and the West Indies. ‘The 
question of negro slavery is one of the objects 
of his investigation, and the views of this cele- 
brated philosopher respecting it, are in a high 
degree interesting. ‘They are marked with the 
same accuracy and minuteness of detail, by the 
same comprehensive thought, elevated wisdom, 
and severe impartiality, which distinguish his 
other writings. I had observed, says he, “ the 
condition of the blacks ia countries where the 
laws, the religion, and the national habits, tend 
to soften their fate; yet | preserved, on quitting 
America, the same horror of slavery which | 
had felt in Europe. It is in vain, that writers 
of ebility, in order to veil barbarous institutions, 
by ingenious fictions of language, have invented 
the terms of negro peasants of the West Indies, 
black rassalage, and patriarchal protection : it 
isto profane the noble qualities of the mind 
and the imagination, to exculpate, by illusory 
comparisons, or captious sophisms, excesses 
that afflict humanity, and for which they pre- 
pare violent commotions. Do they think they 
have acquired the right of dispensing with 
commiseration, by comparing the state of the 
blacks with that of the serfs of the middle ages, | 


en LL CCT 


ind with that state of oppression under which) prsvalsea- 


some classes still groan in the north and east 
of Europe? Those comparisons, those artifices| 
of language, that disdainful impatience, with 
which even a hope of the gradual abolition of 
slavery is repulsed as chimerical, are useless | 
arms in the times in which we live. The great 
revolutions which the continent of America| 
and the archipelago of the West Indies have 
undergone, since the commencement of the 


nineteenth century, have acted upon the ideas|the sugar fabric. 





os : ‘eed a 
ities, they might emerge from a state of crisis 
jand uneasiness, of which indolence and obsti- 
|nacy will augment the danger.” 


* * * * * * * 


“If the legislation of the West Indies and 
the state of the men of colour does not shortly 
undergo a salutary change; if the legislation 
continues to discuss instead of acting, the poli- | 
tical preponderance will pass into the hands of 
those who have strength to labour, the will to| 
be free, and the courage to endure long priva-| 
tions. This sanguinary catastrophe will take) 
place as a necessary consequence of cireum-| 
stances, without the intervention of the free} 
blacks of Hayti, and without their abandoning | 
the system of insulation, which they have} 
hitherto followed. Who would venture to pre-| 
dict the influence which may be exerted by| 
‘an African confederation of the free states of | 
the West Indies, placed between Colombia, | 
North America and Guatimala, on the politics} 
of the new world ?’ The fear of this event may | 
act more powerfully on the minds of many, than| 
the principles of humanity and justice; but in| 
every island, the whites believe that their power | 
is not to be shaken. All simultaneous action | 
on the part of the blacks appears to them im-| 
possible; and every change, every concession | 
granted to the black population, a sign of weak- | 
ness. Nothing presses: the horrible catastrophe 
of Saint Domingo was only the effect of the ina- 
bility of governors. Such are the illusions that | 
prevail amidst the great mass of the proprietors 
and planters of the West Indies, and which are 
alike opposed to an amelioration of the state of 


the blacks in Georgia and in the Carolinas.”’ 
* * * * * * * 


“ Slavery is no doubt the greatest of all the 
evils that afflict humanity, whether we consider | 
the slave torn from his family in his native 
country, and thrown into the hold of a slave, 
ship, or as making part of a flock of black men, 
parked on the soil of the West Indies; but for 
individuals there are degrees of suffering and 


«“ What a distance between a slave who 
serves in the house of a rich man at the Havan- 
na or Kingston, or who works for himself, | 
giving his master but a daily retribution, and a/ 
slave attached to a sugar estate. The threats 
which are used to correct an obstinate negro,, 
develope this scale of human privations. The) 
calessero is menaced with the cafetal, so the) 
slave who works at the cafetal is menaced with | 


those who have not had the spectacle of the 
West Indies before their eyes. The progressive 


}amelioration of the state even of the captive 


caste, explains that in the island of Cuba the 
luxury of their masters and the possibility of 
gain by their work, have drawn more than 
eighty thousand slaves towards the towns; and 
how the manumission of them, favoured by 
the wisdom of the laws, is become so active as 


\to have produced, fixing on the present period, 


(1827) more than 130,000 free men of colour. 
It is in discussing the individual position of each 
class, in recompensing, by the decreasing scale 
of privations, the intelligence, the love of labour, 
and the domestic virtues, that the colonial ad- 
ministration will find the means of ameliorating 
the fate of the blacks. Philanthropy does not 
consist in giving ‘a little more salt fish and 
some strokes of the whip less ;’ a real ame- 
lioration of the captive caste, ought to extend 
over the whole moral and physical position of 
man. The impulse might have been given by 
those European governments, which have the 
sentiment of human dignity, and who know 
that whatever is unjust, bears with it a germ of 
destruction ; but this impulse, it is afflicting to 
add, will be powerless, if the union of the pro- 
prietors of the colonial assemblies or legis- 
latures, fail to adopt the same views, and to act 
by a well concerted plan, of which the ultimate 


|object is the cessation of slavery in the West 


Indies. Till then it will be in vain to register 


the strokes of the whip, diminish the number 


that can be inflicted at any one time; require 
the presence of witnesses, and name protectors 


‘of the slaves; all these regulations, dictated 


by the most benevolent intentions, are easily 
eluded; the loneliness of the plantations renders 
their execution impossible. ‘They support a 
system of domestic inquisition incompatible 
with what is called in the colonies, the acquired 
rights. The state of slavery cannot be alto- 
gether peaceably ameliorated. but by the simul- 
taneous action of free men, (white and colour- 
ed,) who inhabit the West Indies; by colonial 
assemblies anc legislators; by the influence of 
those who, enjoying a great moral considera- 
tion among their countrymen, and acquainted 
with the locality, know how to vary the means 
of amelioration according to the manners, the 
habits and the position of every island. 


‘In preparing this task, which cught to 
comprehend at the same time, a great part of 
the archipelago of the West Indies, it is useful 


The black who has a wife,| to cast a retrospective look on the events by 


and the public reason, even in countries where | who inhabits a separate hut, who, affectionate as| which the freedom of a considerable part of 
slavery exists and begins to be modified. Many/|are the Africans for the most part, finds, after/the human race was obtained in Europe, in 


wise inen, deeply interested in the tranquillity 
of the sugar and slave islands, feel that, by a 
liberal agreement of the proprietors, and by 
measures taken by those who know the locali- 


his labour, that some care is taken of him 
amidst his indigent family, has a fate not to be 


i . 
| the middle ages. 


In order to ameliorate with- 
out commotion, new institutions must be mad 


compared with that of the insulated slave lost}to issue from those which the barbarism of cen- 


in the mass. This diversity of condition escapes | turies has consecrated. 


It will one day be dif- 
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sical art eileen i 
ficult to believe that till 1826, there existed no| naa, nose of the. canoe, and without any join-| dle is then putin and taken out of the wate; 
‘aw in the great Antilles to prevent selling in-| ing comprised the stern, bows and bowsprit of} with every stroke at the same moment ; and 


fants, and separating them from their parents,| 
and to prohibit the degrading custom of mark-| 
ing the negroes with a hot iron, merely that! 
the human cattle might be more easily recog- 
nised. Enact Jaws to take away the possibili- 
ty of a barbarous outrage ; 


groes; grant liberty to every slave who has 
served fifteen years, and to every negress who 
has reared four or five children, set them free 
on the condition of working a certain number 
of days for the profit of the plantation ; give 
the slaves a part of the nett produce, to inte- 
rest them in the increase of agricultural riches, 
fix a sun on the budget of the public expense 


destined for the ransom of slaves, and the ame-| 


lioration of their fate ; such are the most ur- 
gent objects of colonial legislation.” 


To be continued 


— 
For The Friend. 


ELLIS’S POLYNESIAN RESEARCHES. 


tives, which form an important part of the pos- 


sessions of a people who live in an archipela- 
; 


go, and who perform much of their travelling| 
by water. The building and managing vessels 
are amongst the most indispensable of their| 
avocations, and the boat builder is a person of| 
no small consideration in the community. ‘The 
canoes of the Society Islands are various both}! 
in size and shape, and are «double or single.| 
The canoes belonging to the principal chiefs 
were formerly large, from fifty to seventy feet) 
in length, and Captain Cook describes some 
which were above one hundred feet long. The 
stems of these canoes were very high, some- 
times fifteen or eighteen fect above the water, | 


and ornamented with rudely carved figures of} 
The rank or dignity of a chief} 


various kinds. 
was supposed in some degree to be indicated 


by the size of his canoes, the ornaments with | 
which they were embellished, and the number 


of hisrewers. ‘The following description of a 


canoe used by Ellis himself, will give an accu-| 


fix in every sugar} 
estate, the relation between the least number| 
of negresses, and that of the cultivating ne- 


{ 
Continued from page 139.) | 


| pitch or gum from the bread fruit tree, and a 
We will next notice the canoes of the na- 


the vessel. ‘Nhe sides of the canoe were com-} 
prised of two lines of short plank or board, an 


inch and a half or two inches thick. The low- 


est line was convex on the outside, and nine or} 


twelve inches broad, the upper one straight. 


‘The stern was considerably elevated, the keel | 


was inclined upwards, and the lower part of 
the stern resembled the bottom of a pointed 
shield, while the upper part of the noo or stern 
was nine or ten feetabove the level of the sides. 
The whole was fastened together with cinet, 
not continued along the seams, but by two or 
at most three holes made in each board, with- 
in an inch of each other, and corresponding 
holes made in the opposite piece, and the cinet 
passed through from one to the other. A 
space of nine inches or a foot was left, and then 
a similar set of holes made. The joints or 
seams were not grooved together, but the edge 
of one simply laid on that of the other, and 


| fitted with remarkable exactness by the adze of 
the workmen, guided only by his eye; they 


never used line or rule. The edges of their 
planks were usually covered with a kind of 


thin layer of cocoa nut husk spread between 
them. The husk of the cocoa nut swelling 
when in contact with the water, fills any aper- | 
tures that may exist, and, considering the man- 
ner in which they are put together, the canoes | 
are often remarkably dry. The two canoes 
forming our double one, were fastened together 
by strong curved pieces of wood placed hori- 
zontally across the upper edges of the canoes, 
to which they were fixed by strong lashings of 
thick cinet. ‘The space between the two bow- 
sprits, or broad planks projecting from the 
front of our canoe, was covered with boards, 
and furnished a platform of considerable extent; 
over this a temporary awning of platted cocoa 
nut leaves was spread, and under it the passen- 
gers sat during the voyage. ‘The upper part 
of each of the canoes was not above twelve or 
fifteen inches wide; little projections were 
formed on the inner part of the sides, on which 
small moveable thwarts or seats were fixed, 
whereon the men sat who paddled it along,| 
while the luggage was either placed in the bot-| 


rate idea of the formation of the most substan-| tom, piled up against the stern, or laid on the} 


tial and serviceable of the vessels most gene-| elevated stage between the two canoes. 


rally in use. 


The} 


! > . i 
| heat of the sun was extreme, and we found that}! 


This canoe “ was between thirty and forty} our rustic awning afforded a grateful shade. | 


feet in length, very strong, and as a piece of| 


native workmanship well built. 


The rowers appeared to labour hard. Their} 


Ihe keel or| paddles being made of the tough wood of the| 
bottom, was formed with a number of pieces} hibiscus, were not heavy: yet having no pins| 


of tough tamanu wood, twelve or sixteen inch-|in the sides of the canoe against which the| 


after. they have thus continued on one side for 
five or six minutes, the leader strikes his pad- 
die, and the rowers instantly and simultaneoys. 
ly turn to the other side, and thus alternately 
working on each side of the canoe, they go 
along at a considerable rate.”’ 

Besides these canoes there was the vaatii or 
sacred canoe, which was always strong, large 
and highly ornamented, having in it a small 
house for the image of the god and for offering 
prayers. ‘The war canoe was built more solid 
and compact than all other vessels, and could 
contain fifty fighting men, who were generally 
stationed on platforms in the front or centre of 
the boat. ‘The ‘Tahitians were formerly pos 
sessed of extensive and magnificent fleets of these 
and other large canoes, and “ at their general 
public meetings or festivals, no small portion of 
the entertainment was derived from the regattas 
or nayal reviews, in which the whole fleet, orna- 
mented with carved images, and decorated with 
flags and streamers of various native coloured 
cloth, went through the different tactics with 
great precision. On these occasions, the crews 
by which they were navigated, anxious to gain 
the plaudits of the king and chiefs, emulated 
each other in the exhibition of their seaman- 
ship. ‘The vaati or sacred canoes formed part 
of every fleet, and were generally the most im- 
posing in appearance, and attractive in their 
decorations.”’ *’The peculiar and almost classi- 
cal shape of the large ‘Tahitian canoes, the 
elevated prow and stern, the rude figures, car- 
ving and other ornaments, the loose folding 
drapery of the natives on board, and the mari- 
time aspect of their general places of abode, 
are all adapted to produce a singular effect on 
the mind of the beholder. I have often thought, 
when I have seen a fleet of thirty or forty ap- 
proaching the shore, that they exhibited ne 
faint representation of the ships in which the 
Argonauts sailed, or the vessels that conveyed 
the heroes of Homer to the siege of Troy.” 

Several other kinds of canoes are described 
by our author, which we will briefly notice 
The maihi, or ftcins, is a neat double canoe, 
each made out of a single tree, and exactly 
alike. It is light, safe and swift. The buhoe, 
or single canoe, is also made of the trunk of a 
single tree, and is sometimes sharp at both 
ends. It seldom carries more than two per- 
sons, and is much used by fishermen among 
the reefs and along shore in shallow water. 

The vaa motu, island canoe, is a large strong 
single vessel built for sailing, and is principally 
used in distant voyages from one island to an- 


es broad, and two inches thick, hollowed on| handles of the paddles could bear, but leaning| other ; it has, besides the ordinary gunwale, 


the inside and rounded without, so as to form a|the whole body over the canoe first on one side | planks of twelve or fifteen inches in width fas- 
convex angle along the bottom of the canoe ;| and then on the other, and working the paddle | tened along its sides. The single vaa always 
these were fastened together by lacings of| with one hand near the blade, and the other at|has an outrivger formed of a strong light spar, 
tough elastic cinet made with the fibres of tie | the upper end of the handle, and shoveling as| which is placed on the left side, and fasten- 
cocoa nut husk. -On the front end of the keel,| it were the water, appeared a great waste of\ed to the canoe by two horizontal poles from 


a solid piece, cut out of the trunk of a tree, so} 


contrived as to constitute the forepart of the 
canoe, was fixed with the same lashing; and 
on the upper part of it, a thick board or plank 
projected horizontally, and formed a line pa- 
rallel with the surface of the water. This front 
piece, usually five or six feet long, and twelve 
or eighteen inches wide, was called the thu 


strength, 


with the greatest revularity. 


They often, however, paddled for a} 
time with remarkable swiftness, keeping time) 

, | 
he steersman | 


five to eight feet long, ‘it is so fixed, that the 
bark when empty does not float upright, being 
rather inclined to the left, but when sunk into 


stands or sits in the stern, with a large paddle; |the water, on being laden, &c., it is generally 
the rowers sit in each canoe two or three feet| erect, while the outrigger, which is firmly and 


apart, the leader sits next, the steersman gives 
the signal to start, by striking his paddle vio- 
lently against the side of the canoe, every pad- 


ingeniously fastened to the sides by repeated 

: rer . = ” 
bands of strong cinet, floats on the surface. 
The natives use two sails in navigating thei 
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double, and one in their single canoes. The 
sails were formerly made of the leaves of the} 

ndanus split into thin strips, and neatly) 
woven into a kind of matting. Their paddles 
were plain with a smooth handle, and a paddle} 
rather longer than those used in rowing served) 
for a rudder. 

«In building their vesse!s, all the parts were 
first accurately fitted to each other ; the whole 
was then taken to pieces, and the outside of 
each plank smoothed by rubbing it with a 
piece of coral and sand moistened with water; 
it was then dried, and polished with fine dry 
coral. ‘The wood was generally of a rich yel-| 
low colour, the cinet nearly the same, and a} 
new well built canoe is perhaps one of the best) 
specimens of native skill, ingenuity and perse-| 
yerance to be seen in the islands.” 

In former times, the naval reviews which! 
took place in the presence of their chiefs, were’ 
highly illustrative of the maritime character| 
and habits of the people. Their naval reviews,| 
says Ellis, ** often exhibited a spectacle which! 
to them was remarkably imposing. Ninety or| 
a hundred canoes were, on these occasions, | 
ranged in a line along the beach, ready to be 
launched in a moment. ‘Their elevated and| 
often curiously carved sterns, their unwieldy | 
bulk, the raised and guarded platform for the 
fighting men, the motley group assembled, 
there, bearing their singularly and sometimes 
fantastically shaped weapons, the numerous| 
folds of native cloth that formed their cum-! 
brous dress, their high broad spread turbans, 
together with the broad streamers floating in 
the breeze, combined to inspire them with the 
most elevated ideas of their naval prowess. 
The effect thus produced, was greatly height-! 
ened by the appearance of the sacred canoes, 
bearing the images or the emblems of the gods, 
the flag of the gods, and the officiating or at- 
tending priests. Often, while the vessels were 
thus ranged along the beach, the king stood in’ 
a small one drawn by a number of his men, 
who walked in the sea. In front of each canoe’ 
he paused and addressed a short harangue to 
the warriors, and an ubu or invocation to the 
gods. After this was ended, at a signal given | 
the whole fleet was in a moment launched up-! 
on the bosom of the ocean, and pulled with| 
rapidity and great dexterity to a considerable | 
distance from shore, where the several varie- | 
ties of their naval tactics were exhibited ; after 
which, they returned in regular order with re- 
markable precision to the shore.” 

We will close our exhibition of the maritime 
character of the Polynesians by two extracts 
from the “ Researches” in reference to the} 
aquatic sports of the natives. 

* Like the inhabitants of most of the islands! 
of the Pacific, the ‘Tahitians are fond of the 
water, and lose all dread of it before they are! 
old enough to know the danger to which we 
should consider them exposed. They are 
among the best divers that are known, and 
spend much of their time in the sea, not only, 
when engaged in acts of labour, but when fol- 
lowing their amusements. One of their most, 
favourite sports is the faahee, or swimming in 
the surf, when the waves are high, and the bil- 





. ' 
lows break in foam and spray among the reefs. | 


Individuals of all ranks, ages and both sexes, 


‘top of the wave, and almost enveloped in with Friends. 
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follow this pastime with the greatest avidity. | vantages presented by the asylum at Frankford. 
They usually selected the openings in the reefs,| ‘The institution is located in a healthy and re- 
or entrances of some of the bays, for their | tired neighbourhood, about six miles north-east 
sport, where the long heavy billows of thejof Philadelphia. The farm contains about 
ocean rolled in unbroken majesty upon the | sixty-two acres of land, nearly one third of 
reef or shore. They used a small board which which is woodland. ‘The house is a spacious 
they called papa faahee, swam from the beach | and substantial stone building, three hundred 
to a considerable distance, sometimes nearly a | and twenty-two feet in length, roofed with slate, 
mile, watched the swell of the wave, and when |and provided with all the accommodations for 
it reached them, resting their bosom on the|the comfort and safe keeping of the patients 
short, flat, pointed board, they mounted on its| that the managers have been able to suggest. 
summit, and amid the foam and spray rode on | The patients’ rooms are commodious and well 
the crest of the wave to the shore ; sometimes | ventilated, and are warmed by means of heated 
they halted among the coral rocks, over which|air. The extreme ends of the wings are used 
the waves broke in splendid confusion. When| for the separate confinement of the violent and 
they approached the shore they slid off the| noisy maniacs, and are so constructed as effec- 
board, which they grasped with the hand, and | tually to prevent the other patients from hear- 
either fell behind the wave, or plunged toward | ing or being disturbed by the noise. The male 
the deep, and allowed it to pass over their|and female patients have each a spacious yard 
heads. Sometimes they were thrown with) enclosed by a high fence. A part of the grounds 
violence upon the beacli, or among the rocks|is laid out in shady, serpentine walks more 
on the edges of the reef. So much at home, than a mile in length, and a part in handsome 
however, do they feel in the water, that it is| gardens for the recreation of the convalescent. 
seldom any accident occurs. I have often seen Provision is made for the reception and ac- 
along the border of the reef forming the boun-|commodation of eighty patients, although there 
dary line to the harbour of Fare in Huahine,|are not usually more than thirty-five in the 
from fifty to one hundred persons of all ages|house, so that there is ample room for more 
sporting like so many porpoises in the surf, | than forty additional inmates. The persons to 


‘that has been rolling with foam and violence | whom the benefits of the institution are limited 


towards the land, sometimes mounted on the |by the constitution are members and professors 
The management is exclusively 
spray; at other times plunging beneath the in the hands of the former. 
mass of water that has swept in mountains; The terms of board, it is believed, are lower 
over them, cheering and animating each other, | than in any similar institution in this country, 
and by the noise and shouting they made, ren-| varying, according to the nature of the case, 
dering the roaring of the sea and the dashing | and the circumstances of the patient. 
of the surf comparatively imperceptible.” The great ease and rapidity of travelling 
*«* Besides the faahee, or surf swimming, in throughout the United States, remove the prin- 
which the adults principally engaged, there | cipal objection which formerly existed to send- 
were a number of aquatic pastimes peculiar| ing insane patients to a considerable distance 
to the children; among these the principal | from home. ‘The managers would urge this 


was erecting a kind of stage near the margin | consideration upon the attention of Friends in 


of a deep part of the sea or river, leaping from | other yearly meetings, as it isa subject for re- 
the highest elevation into the sea, and chasing |gret, that while the spacious accommodations 
each other in the water, diving to an almost| which have been provided at this institution are 
incredible depth, or skimming along the sur-!accessible, members or professors with us 
face. Large companies of children, from nine|should remain, often to their great injury, a 
or ten to fifteen or sixteen years of age, have| burden upon their friends at home. The course 
often been seen the greater part of the fore-|of treatment pursued with the patients is one 
noon, eagerly following this apparently dan-|of mild and gentle, yet firm restraint. The 
gerous game with the most perfect confidence | earliest gleams of returning reason are watch- 
of safety.” jed and cherished. A visiting physician is in 
; idaily attendance at the house, yet, except in 
icase of bodily disease, our dependence is prin- 
For “The Friend.” | cipally placed upon moral rather than medical! 
FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. treatment. ‘The Asylum is under the superin- 
The managersof the Asylum near Frankford | tendence of Dr. Edward Taylor and his wife. 
for the relief of persons deprived of the use of| Every department of the institution is inspect- 
their reason, apprehend, from the circumstance |ed weekly by a committee of the managers. 
that out of two hundred and twenty-two pa-| Our experience proves it to be of the greatest 
tients, who have been admitted into that insti-| importance that patients should be placed un- 
tution since it was opened in the year 1817, der care in the early stages of the disease, 
only fifteen, or about one-fifteenth of the whole} as by far the larger number of the recent cases 
number, have resided without the limits of the|are restored or very much improved. 
yearly meeting of Pennsylvania, that there is} Those who are desirous of further informa- 
much want of correct information respecting} tion are requested to apply by letter or in per- 
it among Friends at a distance. They are, for|son to Dr. Edward Taylor, superintendent of 
this reason, induced to publish the following no-| the Asylum near Frankford, or to any of the 
tice of the Asylum, hoping that it may attract) managers. 
the attention of Friends interested in the sub-| Signed on behalf of the managers, 
ject, and induce the relatives of those afflicted Daniet B. Surra, Clerk. 
with insanity to avail themselves ofthe great ad-} Philadelphia, 2d mo. 14th, 1831. 


(To be contineed 
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CONVERSATIONS WITH ELIAS HICKS, 


of the 27th ult. contains 
signed by Robert Seaman, in reply 
to a notice published in the KR 


Gould’s Advocate 
an article 


epository some 


t 
months ago, of a conversation Which Bartholo- 
mew Wistar, 
ber, and | 
Hicks. 
be to discredit the s 
friends. 

because he 


Jonathan Ramsdale, Joshua Kim- 

M. had with Khas 

The object of the writer appears to 
A} PI 


sindley ‘Moore 
tatement given by the four 
I say this appears 1o be 

charges the 


his object, 
with false- 
perversion, misrepresentation, &c. And 
vet he distinctly that he had 
in view, ‘**to give publicity to the instruc 
which Elias Hicks made 
Sut 
vive 


statement 
hood, 
Says, one object 
was 
tive remarks”’ in vin-| 
dication of his es 


totally impracticable to 


he has found it} 
Mlias Licks’ ar- 
gumenis in favour of his opinions, without con-} 
firming the fact, that the sult 
the notes of the four 
into 


jects mentione m7 in| 
byte saa were introduced | 
and that Hick 


Khas AS did 
avow the sentiments charged upon him, 


conversation. 
for 
the arguments advanced by him go directly to 
establish the fact. 

But suppose that R. Seaman had 
wary as to have suppressed these corroborating 
and had flath 
ment given in the Repository, 


been SO 


circumstances, y demed the state- 
the weight of tes- 
timony would have been against him, whatever 
his own individual credibility might be. And 
surely the Hicksites, who place so much depen- 
dence on majorities, could not contend that one 
could overbalance four ! But the ground which 
he occupies Is not even as favourable as this. He 
does not prove, prove, that the four 
they positively say 


for*example, that i 


nor can he 
friends did not hear what 
they did hear. Suppose, 
any case before a leval tribunal, four witnesses 
of the first respectability should come ito 
court, and testify to the same facts, of which 
they were eye and ear witnesses : and one othe 
person should come forward and say, that he 
was not a witness to those transactions, but he 
was to others of avery similar character,— 
would such a one set aside the of the 
four’ So far from setting it aside, would he 
“not corroborate if he came for 
ward avowedly to sct aside the first testimony 

The answers cannot be doubtful. 


evidence 
it, especially 


one 
that} 
inevitably destroy the 
‘ause which he had thus undertaken to defend. | 
Such is the nature of the case of R. S 
except that it is stronger. He 
friends were with E. Hicks, 
the manner stated by them—- 
the very subjects which 
they He does not prove that they 
did not hear Elias Hicks say what they say 
the y did he ar him say- nor doe s he positive ly 
say that he himself did not hear the ve ry @Xx- 
pressions which the y did—but he says that he 


Every 
of common sense and reflection must see, 
such a witness would 
caiman, 
proves that the 
at the time and in 
that they entered 
into conversation on 


mention. 


heard Elias say other things, which, on the very 
face them, 
all, they were 
ments charged on 


of give evidence, that if s 


predicated on the 

Hicks. R. Seaman has 
completely succeeded in entangling himself in 
the same net, which has taken every predeces- 


‘They 


at 


sent 


poke n 
very 


sor that he has had in the same cause. 
have affected to deny the charges exhibite d 
against their leader, because his doctrines, in 
their own genuine character, were likely to be 


; 
offensive 


-juntil Bf. 


| directly at 


j}imeeting, 


| charges, 


to the pious of 
being to disseminate his senti- 
they effectuately confirmed 
ves which they had ostensibly denied. 

Belore | proceed to examine his statement, 
{ will briefly notice 
coneerned, 


but desirous 


ments, have 


char 


e his strictures on the Friends 
‘on account of the time at which 
this conversation was first published: remark- 
ing by the way, that though the memorandum 


lof the conversation had been extensively circu- 


lated among Ehas Hicks’ opposers, it is_be- 
single individual of those friendly 
to him, had ever seen them or heard them read, 
Bates saw fit to publish them to the 

But if L should say, * It is believed 


friendly to EK. Hieks had 


lieved not a 


world.”’ 


that some of those 


both seen them and had them in their posses-| 
| 
lsion, and that I. 


Hicks himself, might, through 
such persons, have had a know] edge of the ex- 
istence of these notes’’—lI should much 
better grounds for Seaman 


regard to| 


have 
this belief than R. 
his. But in 


can possibly have for 


the time at which the notes were published, 1)’ 
can release the Friends who took them, entirely 


from the strictures he so liberally bestows upon 
them. I take their publication entirely on my- 
self; and I did itat the earliest period at which 
it Was in my power to do it. Revgretting that 
lost no ume in| 
public, facts so very important 
so well attested. I should think the Hicks- 
ites themselves, would hardly charge me with 
suppressing any thing which | thought proper 
to publish, till Kk. Hicks should be out of the 
way. ‘They know that | not only exposed the 
doctrines of Elias Hicks in print, long before 
his decease, but that | did it orally in his pre- 
sence, before hundreds of witnesses, and that 
he could not detend himself, and never did. 
On one of these occasions he plainly declared 
that he held sentiments on fundamental points 
with of our 
On another he 
with the of 
charges virtually admitted—resting his justifi- 
the majority (falsely estimated) 
On the third occasion, though 
formal defence 


it had been delayed so long, I 
giving to the 
and 


Variance those early 
left the 


doctrinal 


I’riends. occasion, 


whole mass 
cation on in 
he 
himself—had 
four days to prepare for it, and had the assist- 
of yet he left 
not ouly admitted, but thus establish- 
With these the 
a charge against me of suppressing any 
which | thought be published 
against Elias Hicks, till he should be out of 
the w hardly be believed by the Hicks- 
sut to place the case beyond 
all question—the notes never were in my pos- 
session till 1 was in New York last summer. 
| reached home from that journey the 9th of 
the 7th month, R. the notes 
bears date the 10th of the same month—that 
is the next day alter] reached home. 

R.S 


his reply, 


his favour. 
undertook a 


ance lis friends, 


the doctrinal) 


ed against bun. 
public, 


facts before 


thing should 
i 
ay. COU id 


ites themselves. 


and Seaman says, 


eaman, however, was not so prompt in 


in the publication. Four 
months and a half elapsed before his statement 
met the public eye. In the first page of the 
he gives us distinctly to 
understand that he had kept me ‘morandums of 
the conversation, and that some of his friends 
had assisted him in makiug out the article be-| 


; ; | 
fore us. We may take it, therefore, to be a} 


as | was 


article (2d column 


all denominations— 


will he declared he came 


united effort of the friends of E. Hicks, to jn- 


_ validate the statement of the four Iriends, and 
the 


that having taken ample time for the perform. 
ance, they have done their best. 

The charge of placing the divinity of Jesys 
Christ on the same ground as the religious at. 
tainments of good men, and of ascribing divini- 
ty 10 good men, in the same sense, though not 
in the same degree, as he ascribed it to our 
Lord Jesus Christ, is the most serious ever ex- 
hibited against Ehas Hicks. It embraces the 
first principle of deism, and the very founda- 
tion of Elias Hicks’s infidelity. Admit this, and 
Christianity is but a name, nor would it retain 
the name itself very long. ‘lo establish this 
principle, the Scriptures must needs be dis. 
carded—-they must be supposed 
gross ‘ contradictions ; and the language is 
virtually, if not orally uttered, ** Who cares 
for Paul? I don’t—his opinion is no more to 
me than that of another man!” This charge 
is the first distinctly noticed by R. Seaman. 
Phe four Friends unitedly say, that on his being 
told that ** he had been accused of denying the 
divinity of Christ, he said the accusation was 
false, for he believed his divinity asfully as any 
one.’’ On being closely questioned, in what way 
he believe din his divinity! ’ he said that he beliey- 
ed in it the same as he believed in the divinity 


to contam 


,} of any other good man ; and that all that made 


him different from other men was, 
greater faithfulness he attained to a 
state of perfection than other men.” 
says R. 


that by 
higher 
This,’ 
Seaman, “ is entirely incorrect.’’ But 
wherein is the incorrectness’? Does he deny 
that the sentiments were uttered? No: he 
proves that they were. Does he deny that the 
very language was used? Not at all. What 
then is the defect in the account given by the 
four Friends? His strictures may be thus ex- 
plained—* ‘Though Elias Hicks did say what 
is charged upon him, it is not all that he said.” 
Well, now let the balance his re- 
marks—his arguments by which be supported 
the assertion, which four credible witnesses 
have proved he did make. And treating R. 
Seaman with all the respect to which he is en- 
titled, we will take it from him. He says, that 
I. Hicks **remarked that be believed what 
Paul said of him; * Thou hast loved righteous- 
ness and hated iniquity, therefore God, even 
thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil of 
gladness above thy fellows ;’ that i was by 
faithful dedication to his heavenly Father whose 


us have of 


to do, and not his 
own, that he became wholly swallowed up in 
the divine nature, and could truly say, | and 
my Father are one. Every man may be fur- 
nished with ability to come into this blessed 
state of perfection, and become as the apostle 
‘heirs of God, and 
Christ,’ 1 there is only a willingness on 
part to embrace the means.”’ Misc. 


says, Leirs 


joint with 
his 
Rep. 


To be continued 


If thou beest cast into bad com pany like 
Hercules, thou must sleep with thy club in thine 
hand and stand on thy guard ; like the river 
Dee in Merionethshire, in Wales, which run- 
ning through Pimble Meer, remains entire, 
and mingles not her streams with the waters 
of the lake. FULLER. 
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For“ The Friend.” 
RICHARD ASHBEY. 


In looking through a collection of tracts} 
written by several of our early Friends, my 
attention was particularly arrested by one, 
entitled «* A Salutatron of Love; being a tender} 
exhortation for the encouragement of enquirers, 
who are seeking the true God, and our Lord), 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, whom to know is life 
eternal. Written in true love to all people, | 
but more particularly to the inhabitants of 
Norfolk, by Richard Ashbey. London printed, 
1699.” It contains much valuable instruction, 
adapted to the class of persons to whom it 1s 
addressed ; its length would preclude its inser- 
tion entire ; but | have transcribed for “ The 
Friend,” the concluding part, from a belief that! 
it may be read to edification by many at the 
present day. ‘The author was a worthy and) 
distincuished mynister in the Society. 


I. 


«“ But though some may object, how shall | 
hear Christ’s voice, he is in heaven, and | am! 


) 


upon the earth ? 


18, which the apostles knew fulfilled, and en-| 
joyed him, Christ, the hope of glory, and sat) 








‘confirm thy word to thy servant, &c. 
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Lord, and the poor among men shall rejoice in | joy and crown, yea, their all in all; he is the 
the Holy One of Israel ; and the hearts of the | tree of life, and they sit under his shadow with 
rash shall understand knowledge, and the | great delight, and his fruit is sweet unto their 
tongue of the stammerer shall be ready to speak | taste, and they eat and live; and there is plenty 


plainly. And when men are thus made sen-|i 
sible of the dealings of the Lord, and see his}: 
great and tender mercy, they will be filled with |: 
joy and admiration, that even the Lord should |; 
so highly favour them with the glad tidings of | 


n the gates of Zion, because God is with her, 
ind his glory in the midst of her, and he will 
ibundantly bless her provision, and satisfy her 
v00r with bread. 


* Oh come, ye tender inquirers! Look unto 


peace, which is opened in the way of life. Oh this | Zion, all ye that are asking the way to Zion, 
will deeply humble them before the Lord! Even | with your faces thither-ward ; and may, through 


as David was bowed, when the prophet Nathan le 


he divine illumination of the glorious light, 


came to him, and told him, of the great and| grace, and holy spirit of the Lamb, have some 


j * | 
good things the Lord would do for him, and |« 


liscerning of this desirable and holy fellowship, 


build him a sure house; David gets near to the| which is called, ‘ the fellowship of the saints 
Lord, and with humble admiration says, ‘Lord,|in light ;’ for by walking in the light of God, 
what am J, and what is my father’s house, that|and the Lamb, they had, and have, fellowship 


thou hast brought me hitherto ” 


And being] with the Father and the Son, and he ‘ cleanseth 


filled with a sense of the mercy and favour of | them from all sin,” and makes their garments 
God, says, Lord, (what can David say more ?)} white in his blood. 


Ky en so 


* Now, seeing the mark of the price is set 


will the espoused soul admire the love of God| before you, and you are pressing towards it, 


in Christ Jesus, and be tendered therewith : 


mny supplication to God is for you, that you may 
}and having received some sense and knowledge | be preserved in faith and patience, and may 


ofthat work it is to pass through, will be often| have your eye to Him, and may be supported 

« | answer, although he is ascended into glory,| upon the examination, with secret cries unto|in every exercise, whether from within or from 
far above all heavens, yet he is near in a spl-|the Lord, that he may thoroughly search the| without ; and that you may run the race that is 
ritual manner, which we ought to believe and| heart, and purify it, and quicken and renew the|set before you, keeping your eye to Jesus, the 
expect, according to his promise, John xiv. 17;| sou! unto himself; and the Lord, who begets|author and finisher of your faith, that so you 


such desires, watches over the soul in tender | 
mercy. ‘l'herefore, all have encouragement to| 


may end well, yea, and have the crown of life 
everlasting. And that it may be so, and that 


together in heavenly places, and were blessed | look unto the Lord, and wait patiently for him;|you may faithfully persevere in the work of 
with all spiritual blessings, in Christ Jesus,| herein, as they are found, they will grow up in|regeneration, I shall briefly mention a few 
meet for their establishment and confirmation} living experience, even ina sensible knowledge | things, by way of counsel and caution, which, 


in Him, in whom they bad believed. 

‘s Therefore, if we would not be at an uncer-| 
tainty in this weighty affair, we must examine) 
ourselves, and come into an inward search. | 
Paul put the Corinthians upon it, saying, * ex- 
amine yourselves, whether ye be in the faith ;} 
prove your own selves; know ye not your own| 
selves, how that Jesus Christ is In you, except 
ye be reprobates?” Now the softest interpre- 
tation that can be put upon the word reprobate, 
is one unapproved or disallowed. ‘Therefore, 
if we would be approved, and find acceptance 
with the Lord, we must know it through Christ, 
who is the beloved, and in all things must have 
the pre-eminence, we can never find acceptance 
with the Father, but through him; he is the 
way. the truth, and the life; no man cometh 
unto the Father but by him, and he, Christ, 
being spiritually known, doth quicken the soul, 
and raise it out of the state of death, and dis- 
covers the paths of life, and gently leads the 
eoul on therein, and comforteth it, and makes 
it glad with the light of his countenance. For 
great and very large is his love ; for be gathers 
his lambs with his arm, and carries them in his 
bosom. and gently leads on the tender soul, 
even in the way of righteousness, and in the 


midst of the paths of jadgment, and causes them | 


that love him to inherit substance, that he may 
fill their treasures, and give them heavenly 
treasure in their earthen vessels ; and let them 
see the exceeding greatness of his power and 
ability, to save, quicken, and make alive, though 
they have been as the dry bones, and have said, 
‘our bones have dried, our hope is lost; we 
are cast off for our parts.’ 
distress, do the poor in spirit receive the gospel, 


of his work; and know ‘where sin hath} 
abounded, there grace much more to abound: | 
that as sin hath reigned unto death, even so 
might grace reign, threugh righteousness unto | 
eternal life, by Jesus Christ our Lord.’ 

** These will live ina holy care, watchfulness, 
and fervent diligence to make their calling and | 
election sure. These will be often brought into 
an inward examination and search, to see how 
it stands with them in the sight of God, and to| 
see what experience it hath gained of the work 
of Christ, how far it bath attained, and ran in! 
the spiritual race; and the lowly, diligent, al- 
ways meet with encouragement, even as they | 
truly keep in the patience, faith, hope, and con- | 
fidence in the Lord; will sweetly grow and 
increase; and unto them the night is far spent, 
and the day is at hand, wherein they will know 
their sorrow to be turned into joy; and as they 
have sown in tears, so to reap in joy; for they | 
that go weeping, bearing the precious seed, | 
they shall return, doubtless, and bring their 
sheaves with them: so will the Lord be the | 
| portion of their cup, and their exceeding joy, 
and they will admire the riches of the love of 
God in Jesus Christ, which passeth knowledge, | 
and is stronger than death ; yea, most sweet to 
the soul, and excellent in its nature, to raise up 
in faith, above and beyond doubts. Then will 
the soul Say, concerning its union with Christ, 
‘Lam my beloved’s, and my beloved is mine;’ 
here the dependency will be wholly upon Christ, | 
and spiritual blessings will flow into the soul, | 
and Christ will adorn it with spiritual glory and 


|beauty. For true believers are the * spouse,’ 


Thus, in a time of|the ‘church, the ‘ king's danghter, that is 


lall glorious within.’ These wholly rely upon 


the meek also shall increase their joy in the| Christ, who is their soul’s beloved, and their | 


very little at the first ; 


I hope, will be to your furtherance. 
“First, As we cannot have part with Christ, 

but by being washed and cleansed by him; so 

this washing is the work of regeneration, 


|brought forth in the soul, by the renewings of 


the holy Spirit. Let there be a great and prin- 
cipal care, to know this work wrought in the 
soul ; that so the soul may be the werkmanship 


|of Ged, created again in Christ Jesus. 


* Secondly. In this spiritual work, there 
ought to be great circumspection, lest the soul 
should content itself with a knowledge in part 
of the work ; and because it hath some expe- 
rience, therefore take up a rest, short of the 
rest which God has appointed. ‘They that do 
so, are of the nature of the thorny ground, and 
so a blasting and decay comes over them, 
though they may appear tender, lovely and 
beautiful for a season. 

“ Thirdly. Seeing there is a danger of fall- 
ing, it is good and of much advantage to keep 
in a watchful state, and to fear always, and to 
be jealous over ourselves, often inspecting our 
state, to see whereunto we have already at- 
tained ; and to mind the same thing, and be of 
the same mind, and wait upon God with com- 


ifort, and encouragement to know a perseve- 


rance; for one principal danger that attends 
spiritual travellers is this, to sit down by the 
way, even satisfying themselves with a know- 
ledge in part, ready to conclude that all is well, 
because they have had some former manifes- 
tation of the spirit, and their understandings 
somewhat opened in divine truth; but that is 
very unsafe to rely upon, for we know but a 
‘ therefore it is our duty 
to follow on to know the Lord. 

“ Fourthly. The soul is really exposed to 
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danger, when it so lives upon former obedience, | ‘The shepherd of Israel be with you, the 
as to be under a present want of care and| Lord God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, help 
watchfulness ; for if the soul has been helped,| you, and stretch forth the arms of his love unto 
and kept out of temptation, it is by God’s| you, and by his glorious heavenly power bring 
mercy, and free grace, who is the preserver of} you near unto himself, to the living fountain, 
men ; and if it be unwatcbful, or lifted up with} and do for you abundantly above what we are 
former enjoyments of God’s love, it acteth un-|able either to ask or think, even for his dear 
safely, and is in great danger of being darkened, | Son’s sake, our Lord and Saviour, who died 
and becoming insensible of God’s love, and| for our sins, and rose again for our justification ; 
then the last state will be worse than the first.| my soul most earnestly desires that the God of 

“ Fifthly. Therefore it is most safe and pro- | peace, who brought again from the dead our 
fitable for all to live and to depend upon the! Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, the great Shep- 
Lord by faith, and according to the ability God|herd of the sheep, through the blood of the 
gives, even to help and enable them to lay aside | everlasting covenant, make you perfect, fit and 
every weight and burden, and the sin which doth | prepare you for himself, and awaken the souls 
with ease beset; and run with patience the|of many thousands more to seek him while he 
race which Christ sets before us, being patient} may be found, and that they may find mercies 
in tribulation, knowing how good it is to be| with him, is my desire, who wishes well to the 
resigned unto the will of God, so as not to be| souls of all people.” 
lifted up with enjoyment nor cast down with} -_— 
disappointment; but through all to trust in| Communicated for “The Friend.” 
the living God, who is the Saviour of all men,! John Smith’s Memorial concerning his beloved | 
but more especially of them that believe. wife Hannah Smith. 

“ Sixthly. When we have been helped,} Beside the motive of preserving some sketches | 
through the tender mercies of the Lord, even| of the life and death of a dear companion, for 
to persevere and grow up in some spiritual/the benefit of our offspring, I am induced to 
experience, even then we are to keep low] attempt this description for the instruction of| 
before the Lord, ard indeed if we do rightly] others, who were not acquainted with the living 
receive the merciful visitation of God, we shill | ) 


( ne | pattern, and those few who were intimately so, 
grow in humility and lowliness of mind: Christ,| wil], [ trust. acknowledge that it is short of 


the Lamb of God, said, ‘learn of me, I am} what might have been justly said on the subject. 
meek and lowly in heart ; take my yoke upon} She was the daughter of James and Sarah 
ye, for my yoke is easy, and my burden is light,| Logan, and was born in Philadelphia on the 
and ye shall find rest to your souls.’ Grace} oct of 19th mo. 1719-20. 

edifies and humbles before God, and lays low; By the care of her parents, she was in a 








nothing might cancel her interest in the great 
object of her love and hope, or incapacitate 
her from rendering back in some measure the 
fruits of his own planting. Such was the situa. 
tion in which | found her, when our nearer 
acquaintance commenced. She was uncom- 
monly scrupulous respecting any proposal 
which might be likely to engage her in the 
hurries of a family, lest she might be led into a 
neglect of her inward pursuits ; she paused 
with a religious solicitude, and waited for clear- 
ness in her own mind as to a marriage engage- 
ment, until her doubts were removed. 

We were happily married at Germantown 
meeting, on the 7th of the 10th month, 1748, 
From that time, she always continued to take 
suitable opportunities of retirement, and read 
the Holy Scriptures, but without lessening the 
proper concern about family affairs; in the 
prudent direction of which, few could exceed 
her, or in the duties of friendship and good 
neighbourhood. In the relations of a child, a 
wife and mother, she was tenderly and anxiously 
careful to fill up her place; and having herself 
had the benefit of an excellent mother’s ex- 
ample, she tried to follow her, as well in her 
general conduct, as in the more private endear- 
ments of family order and harmony. She was 
a candid interpreter of the conduct of her 
acquaintance, and she did not indulge a curi- 
osity to know, much less to meddle with, other 
people’s concerns, and possessed a painful sen- 
sibility of any conversation introduced at the 
expense of the reputation of absent persons, 
and wished that the ingenuities sometimes 





and the more we know of the love, mercy, and! measure preserved from the common levities 
power of God, the more we are bowed before) incident to early youth, and by the opportuni- 
him; and where ever we meet with men who) ties of improvement afterwards, she acquired 
look upon their fellow creatures with contempt) such qualifications as gained her much respect 
and disdain, what ever their pretences to reli-| and esteem ; and though the affluent circum- 
gion may be, that isa token of a wrong spirit,| stances in which her parents were placed, 
and that that mind is not in them that was in} yielded flattering prospects of the ease and 
Christ. for when he saw the misery coming) guiety of the world, the durable riches of pure 
upon Jerusalem, even for their manifold sins) religion appeared to her a treasure of much 
and provocations, he mourned over Jerusalem.| more consequence, and as such, of too great 
It is the nature of a Christian to be compas-! yalue to be relinquished for the pride of sha- 
sionate, to do good ; for when a man knows a| dows, and delights that die in the enjoyment. 
good state, and is in some good measure sen-| Thus. at a period when the slippery paths of 
sible of the work of God, all boasting is ex-| yanity in a succession of increasing allurements, 
cluded, for saith the apostle, * who hath made} are apt to ensnare youthful minds, it pleased 
thee to differ from another, or what hast thou,|the divine Being to bless her endeavours 
but thou hast received it” ‘Therefore boast) against the temptations of vain and unprofitable 
not thyself as though thou had not received, for| ¢, 
remember, thou bears not th- rvot, but the! 
root thee, and siands by faith; * Be not high| 
minded but fear.’ 


strengthen her love to inward retirement and 


| divine love to her soul, she saw it was the pear] 
“ Lastly. Oh! tender enquirers, my heart| of great price, and that her all must go to pur- 
is filled with love and tenderness towards you,| chase the field in which it lay. 
with earnest desires for you, that you may so 
experience the work of truth, as to be made 


y. From this time 
forward, | have reason to think this purchase 
became the principal business of her life, and 


company, though of the polite sort, and to} 


reflection ; and having tasted the visitation of| 


bestowed that way, might be employed on the 
improvements, rather than the faults of man 
kind. 

In the beginning of the year 1756, she be 
came apprehensive that it was required of her 
to speak in our public meetings; this ocea- 
sioned much inward conflict, having been al- 
ways fearful of marring the work of religion, 
by appearing more in show than substance. 
At length she gave up to what she believed to 
be her duty, and I am well assured that both 
her engaging and continuing in that service, 
was in much simplicity of heart and godly sin- 
cerity. Her first appearance in that way was 
at Burlington, and while we lived there. she 
joined with other Friends in visiting families 
|in several parts of that monthly meeting, and 
divers times accompanied some of her own sex 
of greater experience in the ministry, in visit- 
ing several yearly meetings in the adjacent 
provinces: and after our return to Philadel- 
phia, which was about halfa year before her 
\departure, she continued to attend religious 
meetings with as much diligence, as the weak- 
ness of her constitution would admit. and when 





fruitful in that knowledge which hath everlast-|that she endeavoured to stick 


ing life in it, which is the true knowledge of the 
only true God, and of Jesus Christ whom he 
hath sent. Ob! wait upon God, and give up 
your hearts to him; dwell! in his fear, and in 
the remembrance of his name; so will he re- 
member you, and visit your souls; for they that 
fear God, and think upon his name, ‘a book 
of remembrance is written for these; and these 
shall be mine, saith the Lord; when I make 
up my jewels, I will spare them, as a man 
spares his only son that serves him.’ 


to the terms) there, to clear herself of what she thoucht re- 
with great sincerity and ardour, carefully} quired of her. During the time of her Jast ill- 
avoiding occasions of interruption, and studying | ness, she told me several times, she believed 
much to have all those disquieting affections! she should not recover, and though at times 
silenced, which arise from temporal objects,| her bodily pain was very sharp, she was 


fa- 
and are too apt to mingle with, and sometimes| voured with an entire confidence in the merey 
mislead good intentions ; and as she was helped| of God through Jesus Christ, whom she found 
to keep here, she at times knew the breathing| to be a refuge from storms, and a sure defence 
of her heart answered ; the blessed Jesus broke|in the day of distress. Once acquainting me 
the bread of life unto her, and satisfied her soul| with great sweetness of spirit of the state of 
with the joys of his salvation, which increased | her mind, she said, “ Notwithstanding the close 
ler care over her words and deportment, that! trial I undergo, my foundation remains sure, 
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and | have a hope, yea, an unshaken hope, /| mon pleas, from the 17th tothe 25th of Charles| to a jury of what is law or not ; 
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nor no such 


that there is a place of rest prepared for me.” | II, that Edward Bushell was brought before! oath can be given to or taken by a jury to try 
At another time, she mentioned that the pros-|the court of common pleas, by a writ of habeas} matters of law, nor no attaint can be for such 


pect of her change being near, continued, and 
begged me to strive for resignation to the di- 
vine will respecting her, for said she, “lam 
easy, I feel no guilt.”’ A few evenings before 
her decease, as I sat by her bed side, she de- 
sired that our children and all about her, might 
keep as still as possible when she expired, 
then mentioned several things relative thereto, 
and told me that all anxiety respecting the near- 


| Corpus dated 9th of November, 22 Car. 2,)a false oath. Wherefore we must take off this 
|(1670,) for the purpose of trying the legality | veil and colour of words which make a show of 
of his commitment and detention. ‘The re-| being something, and in truth are nothing. 
iturn to the writ states, that the said Bushell, | “If the meaning of these words, finding 
land eleven others particularly named, were | against the direction of the court in matter of 
fined forty marks each, because they, being the| law, be, that if the judge, having heard the evi- 
|Jurors sworn and charged, at the Old Bailey} dence given in court, (for he knows no other, 
}on the 31st August, 22 Car. 2, to try several! shall tell the jury upon this evidence, the law 
jissues then joined between the king and W.| is for the plaintiff or defendant, and you are 





est enjoyments of life was removed from her ;|Penn and W. Mead, for certain trespasses,| under the pain of fine and imprisonment to find 


that she felt pardon and forgiveness for all 
omissions of duty, and concluded this very af- 
fecting conversation in these words : * Oh! the 
infinite loving kindness of a merciful God, who 
has made such a poor creature as Lam, so rich 
in faith, and firm in hope, that I shall be ac- 
cepted of him.’’ See departed this life on the 
18th, and was decently interred on the 23d of 
12th mo. 1761; and as it was the chief desire 
of her heart to live in the name and power of 
Jesus Christ, and to confess him by an humble, 
meek and pious conduct, I have a reverent 
confidence, that she now enjoys his blessed 
promise, of being owned by him before his Fa- 
ther and the holy angels. Signed 
Joun Smiru. 


For “ The Friend.” 
TRIAL OF W. PENN AND W. MEAD. 


The trial of Wm. Penn and Wm. Mead, at 
the Old Bailey, in the year 1670, is probably 
familiar to most readers of “The Friend.” A 
minute account of it was published shortly after 


é eo. : nk : 
its recurrence, from which the subsequent|™ony : Is any thing more known, than that 


narratives have been generally copied. This 
account is included in Penn’s select works, first 
printed 1771. ‘Thomas Clarkson, in his Life 
of William Penn, remarks, that this trial, “ for 
the good it has done posterity, ought to be 
engraved upon the most durable marble; for it 
was one of those events, which, in conjunction 
with others of a similar sort, by showing the 
inadequacy of punishment for religion to its 
supposed end, not only corrected and improved 
the notions of succeeding ages in this respect, 
but by so doing lessened the ravages of perse- 
cution, and the enmity between man and man.” 
One importantadvantage, however, which pos- 
terity has derived from this celebrated case, 
manifestly escaped the observation of that in- 
defatigable author. He closes his narrative 
with the remark, “ As to the poor jurymen, 
who had been fined at the same time, I can no 
where learn what became of them, or how 
long they were allowed to languish in their 
prison.” 

Now it appears that the trial of this cause 
led to another, by which the freedom of juries 
was as clearly established as their importance 
had previously been. ‘The jurors, as we find 
by the narrative, gave great offence to the court 
by their firmness. Edward Bushell, in particu- 
lar, appears to have excited their utmost indig- 
nation. ‘The court in consequence fined them 
forty marks (26. 13s. 4d.) each, and sen- 
tenced them to lie in prison till the fines were 
paid. Whether any of them paid their fines or 
not I do not discover, but | find in Vaughan’s 
Reports of cases adjudged in the court of com- 


contempts, unlawful assemblies and tumults,| accordingly, then the jury ought of duty so to 
perpetrated by the said Penn and Mead, to-! do ; every man sees that the jury is but a trou- 
gether with others, whereof the said Penn and} blesome duty, great charge, and of no use in 
Mead were indicted, did, against the law of determining right or wrong, and therefore, the 
the realm, contrary to full and manifest evi-| trials by them may be better abolished than 
dence openly given in court, and against the' continued; which were a strange, new found 
direction of the court in matter of law, acquit! conclusion, after a trial so celebrated for many 
the said William Penn and William Mead of hundred years. For if the judge, from the 
the said trespasses, contempts, unlawful assem-| evidence, shall by his own judgment first resolve 
blies and tumults, to the great obstruction of upon any trial what the fact is, and so know- 
justice, and to the evil example of all other ju- ing the fact, shall then resolve what the law is, 
rors similarly offending. That the said Bush- | and order the jury penally to find accordingly ; 
el had not paid the fine, and was therefore de-| what either necessary or convenient use can 
tained in the gaol at Newgate. be found of juries, or to continue trials by them 
With regard to the assertion that the jury) at all ?”’ , 
had acquitted the prisoners against full and He afterwards assigns various reasons why 
manifest evidence openly given in court, judge | a jury may be expected to understand the facts 
Vaughan observes: “ 1 would know, whether! of a case more clearly than the judge can do ; 
any thing be more common than for two men,| and confirms the decision of Judge Coke, that 
students, barristers, or judges, to deduce op-| the jury and not the judge, are the arbiters in 
posite conclusions out of the same case in law?! regard to facts, and that the province of the 
And is there any difference that two men should judge is to point out and apply the law to the 
infer distinct conclusions from the same testi-| facts which are found by the jury. 
The issue of the trial was that the prisoners 
the same author, and place in that author, is, were discharged. 
forcibly urged to maintain contrary conclusions,| ‘This is reported as the trial of Bushel’s case, 
and the decision hard which is in the right? yet as prisoners are mentioned in the final 
How then comes it to pass, that two persons judgment as well as in the course of the investi- 
may not apprehend with reason and honesty, gation, it appears probable that some if not 
what a witness, Or many, say, to prove, inthe un-| all the jurymen were included. E. L. 
derstanding of one plainly one thing, butin the Philadelphia, 2d mo. 14, 1830, 
apprehension of the other clearly the contrary 
thing ? Must, therefore, one of these merit fine ree MS ehe Feeee 
and imprisonment, because he doth that which Departed this life on the Ist inst. Evizanetu 
he cannot otherwise do, preserving his oath Coxtrns, relict of the late Job Collins, aged 
and integrity? And this often is the case of| 76 vears, a minister of the Society of Friends, 
the judge and jury. and a member of Upper Evesham meeting, 
*« | conclude therefore, that this return, charg-| N. J. In relation to the decease of this our 
ing the prisoners to have acquitted Penn and) beloved friend, we believe it will be acknow- 
Mead against full and manifest evidence first ;|ledged by many, that a mother has indeed 
land next, without saying that they did know) been taken from the church. The purity of 
and believe, that evidence to be full and mani- her life, the steady tenor of her Christian course, 
fest against the indicted persons, is no cause of| the meekness, patience, and unwavering con- 
fine or imprisonment. stancy which marked the discharge of her 
“ And by the way I must here note, that the} religious and social duties, made her a shining 
verdict of a jury and evidence of a witness! example of the Christian virtues—the soundness 
are very different things in the truth or false-| and clearness of her gospel ministry, and her 
hood of them. <A witness swears to what he) faithful maintenance of our religious testimo- 
lhas seen or heard, but a juryman swears to/ nies, tended to strengthen and build up others 
what he can infer and conclude from the testi-! on the most holy faith, and render her memory 
|mony of such witness, by the act and force of/ more than usually precious to her surviving 
| his understanding to be the fact inquired after.”’ | friends. 
| On the second part of the charge the judge | For many years previous to her death, she 
remarked, “ the words, that the jury did acquit| had laboured under much bodily infirmity, but 
lagainst the direction of the court in matters of | her exertions to attend religious meetings under 
law, taken literally, are not intelligible ; for no| these discouraging circumstances, excited the 
issue can be joined of matter in Jaw, no jury | admiration of those who knew her. Her reve- 
can be charged with the trial of matter in law| rent demeanour in our assemblies, the weighti- 
barely, no evidence ever was, or can be given|ness and abstraction of her spirit, brought a 











solemnity over those around her, and contri- 
buted in no small degree to promote the same 
frame of mind, indispensable to the performance 
of true spiritual worship. 

Her last illness was accompanied with much 
painful suffering, but having been deeply in- 
structed in the school of Christ, and largely 
experienced the subjugation of her own will 
to his will, by the daily discipline of the cross, 
she was enabled to bear with exemplary pati- 
ence, whatever a divine and merciful Providence 
had appointed as the means for her removal, 
showing on a bed of languishing, that He who 
had been her light and the strength of her days, 
now supported with that blessed hope which 
reacheth within the vail, whither the forerunner | 
hath entered. 

To a friend who called to see her some days 
before her close, she observed, “ the conflict 
is nearly over,’’ adding, “ the work is done and 
all is well.”’ In this sweet and peaceful frame 
of mind she remained till the termination of| 
her earthly existence, when her redeemed and 
purified spirit quietly departed, we doubt not| 
to a better and more enduring inheritance. | 

A few months previous to the death of this| 
dear friend, apprehending her life was drawing | 
to a close, she felt constrained to leave behind} 
her in her own hand writing, the following| 
declaration of her belief in our Lord Jesus} 
Christ : 

“IT am a firm believer in the divinity and| 
offices of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ;| 
that he was the true Messiah, born of the virgin} 
Mary, and that he came a light into the world| 
to enlighten mankind universally ; that he was| 
the one great propitiatory sacrifice and atone-| 
ment for all; that he laid down his life, paid! 
the ransom of his own precious blood for our) 
salvation and redemption, and when his mission | 
here on earth was finished, ascended up on) 
high, and now sitteth at the right hand of the! 
the divine Majesty, making intercession for| 
poor fallen man ; and that he is our Holy High} 
Priest, and Advocate with the Father, even his 
own beloved Son, to whom belong glory and | 
honour, adoration, thanksgiving, and praise, 
both now and for ever more.” 


} 
os 
BIBLE ASSOCIATION. 
CIRCULAR. | 
The Corresponding Committee give notice that the | 
managers are now ready to distribute the first edition | 
of the Society’s Bible with references; the Bible} 
without references will probably be finished in about 
three weeks, 

The prices fixed by the managers are : 

For the Bible with references, including the index | 
and concordance, bound in the best sheep, to auxili-| 
aries and members of the Association, for their own 
use or gratuitous distribution, | 
To other purchasers, if wholesale, 
And at retail, 
For the Bible without reference, concordance, | 

or index, bound in the best sheep, to auxi- | 

liaries and members of the Association, (cost } 
To other purchasers at wholesale, - - 
And retail - - - - ~ - 
For the Testament, bound in sheep, to auxili- 
aries and members of the Association, (cost) 00 50 
Do. half bound, - - ° 
To other purchasers, bound, 
Do. do. half bound, - 


Auxiliaries, in sending their orders, are requested | 
to state which Bible they wish to have, and also | 


- $225 


2 50 
3 00 


)1 
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whether the Testaments,they may order, are to be|on our third page. ‘The fact stated by the 
bound or half bound. , . . _j|managers, that only fifteen patients from the 
The second annual subscription (for 1831) being | i ee ue 
now due, the members are requested to pay it to | Other yearly meetings have been received since 
William Salter, agent of the Association, who will | the opening of the house, is as singular as it js 
deliver them their Bibles, at the depository in Car-| unexpected. We can only explain it by the 
penter street, four doors below Seventh street. — | supposition that the institution has been un- 
The managers having agreed to form a biblical) Lnown, or its character misunderstood ; for 
library, it is respectfully requested that persons who | s 2 ae aoe . 
have editions of the Holy Scriptures, which they} with the members ol our Society, the care of 
would be willing to present to the institution, would the poor and of the afflicted isa paramount 
leave them with either of the corresponding com- object. Our discipline searches into our prac. 
mittee, or at the depository. | tice in these respects. And what visitation of 
heaven is there, that so demands the care and 
sympathy of others—skilful kindness, and un- 
tiring watchfulness, as the malady of the mind ! 
Whether it exists in its most hideous forms of 
maniacal frenzy, or idiotic raving; or whether 
it assumes the milder character of melancholy, 
of alienation of the affections, or a partial aber- 
ration of intellect, it is found by experience 
that new scenes and associations, are alike 
favourable to the quietude and peace of the 
patients. The mere removal from objects that 
irritate and excite, has often prepared the way 
at once for the restoration of reason ; while the 
beautiful scenery, the quiet occupations, the 
mild, yet firm government at the asylum, have 
seldom failed to render those comfortable and 
happy, who have become its inmates, even 
where the ultimate cure has not been eflected. 
The proctiond fee diaws nigh. We have seldom witnessed a more touching 
O. held no truce! less dangerous far scene than is presented in what are called the 
To stand, and all his phalanx dare, jday rooms of the asylum, where the patients 
Than trust his specious lie. i/who are not labouring under violent excite- 
‘ment, are usually collected. In the apartment 
lof the females more especially, for whom occu- 
|pation is more readily found than for the men, 
ithe stillness and decorum which reign are 
jadmirable. Seated around the matron, at their 
séwing or knitting, the more rational of the 
number scarcely betray the influence of their 
malady; while those who are more inveterately 
insane, seem controlled and quieted by the 
\spirit of good order and industry which per- 
|vades the chamber. What a contrast does the 
|present state of many of these patients exhibit, 
|when compared with their condition previous 
ito admission! Neglect, indifference, or disgust, 
They telowed, snd & led the war jon the part of their care-takers ; even chains 
To where the infant Baviour lay, and om out house for the more violent. It 
And gave them light divine. lis from such treatment that they have been 
; ‘rescued ! We repeat, that while so noble an 
"Twas while they watched, with lamp in hand /jnstitution as the asylum is provided for their 
—— ene oe band reception, there is little excuse for retaining at 
They juin ip-oanll the bonmenly gate, home the insane members of our Society. 
That op’d to them its glorious state, | 
Was closed on all beside. 


Jonn Pau, 
Isaac CoLuins, 
Tomas Evans, 


Philadelphia, 2d mo. 10th, 1831. 


— 
WATCH. 
Life is a sea—how fair its face, 
How smooth its dimpling waters’ pace, 
Its canopy how pure! 
Sut rocks below, and tempests sleep, 
Insidious, o’er the glassy deep, 
Nor leave an hour secure. 


Life is a wilderness—beset 

With tangling thorns, and treach’rons net, 
And prow! d by beasts of prey. 

One path alone conducts aright, 

One narrow path with little hght; 
A thousand lead astray. 


Life is a warfare—and alike 
Prepared to parley, or to strike, 


Whate’er its form, whate’er its flow, 
While life is lent to man below, 
One duty stands confest— 
To watch incessant—firm of mind, 
To watch where’er the post assigned, 
And leave to God the rest. 


*T was while they watch’d, the shepherd-swains | 

Heard angels strike to angel strains, 
The song of heavenly love! 

Blest harmony ! that far excels 

All music else on earth that dwells, 
Or e’er was tuned above. 


*Twas while they watched, the sages trac’d 
The star that ev’ry star effaced 
With new and nobler shine: 


We should be glad to receive from some of 
our correspondents a detailed account of the 
' 


Watch! “ watch and pray”! in suffering hour |institution, and do not doubt it would be highly 
Thus He exclaim’d, who felt its power jacceptable to our subscribers. 
And triumph’d in the strife. 
Victim of death! thy voice I hear! 
Fain would I watch with holy fear, 
Would watch and pray through life’s career, 
And only cease with life. 
Dr. 


| The memorial by John Smith of his wife, appear- 
ied to us an appropriate appendix to the sketch which 
last week was inserted of him, It has since been 
|communicated by a subscriber, taken from an au- 
thentic copy in his possession, 


J. M. Goon. 


THE FRIEND. 


ERRATUM.—In the account of Barbara Hoyland, 
last number, p. 142, third column, and seventeenth 
line from bottom, for precious read specious, 
SECOND MONTH, 19, 1831. 
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We request 


the attention of our distant 


friends to the publication respecting the Asylum, Carpenter Street, near Seventh. 





